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TERRITORIAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA. 

W. F. ALLEN. 

The territorial history of Russia is naturally di- 
vided up by two momentous events : the conquest 
by the Mongols, in the thirteenth century, which put 
an end to Russian independence for a time ; and the 
extinction of the house of Ruric in 1598, with the 
few years of disorder following it, after which the 
empire started anew in its career, under the house 
of Romanoff. In the first of these three periods 
the Russian nationality was developed, but Russia, 
as a nation, hardly existed; and its germs were 
destroyed by the Mongol tyranny. The second 
period is marked by the formation of the nation, 
and the establishment of a centralized despotism 
under Ivan the Great and Ivan the Terrible. The 
third period is that of the expansion of the Russian 
empire towards the west, and its entrance, as a lead- 
ing power, into the European system. 

It was in the last half of the ninth century that the 
disunited Slavonic tribes, which inhabited the vast 
plains of the Don and Dnieper, began to draw together 
and form one people ; and it is an interesting fact 
that this was accomplished under the lead of mem- 
bers of that same mighty race of Northmen which 
afterwards founded the kingdom of Naples, and es- 
tablished a new dynasty in England. The Slavonic 
tribes, unable to unite among themselves in order 
to withstand the Finns in the north, and the Chazars 
in the south, placed themselves under the rule of 
Ruric, leader of the Danish Varangians. Novgorod 
had been the. chief town of the Russians, but Ruric 
made the more southerly Kiev his capital, and these 
two towns became, the seats of a vast commerce — 
most of the trade between the Black and the Baltic 
se.as passing through them. The house of Ruric 
held sway for seven hundred years, and, in the four- 
teenth century, Moscow took the rank of capital, 
which it held until the time of Peter the Great. 

There is little to be said of the first period of Rus- 
sian history. The house of Ruric pursued the sys- 
tem which was fatal to so many dynasties of the 
middle ages — dividing the great empire into a num- 
ber of principalities — so "that when the Mongol in- 
vasion came in 1224, these fell an easy prey. They 
were all rendered tributary to the Golden Horde of 
the Kaptschack, which had its seat north of the 
Caspian ; but the feeling of unity and a practical 
leadership was preserved by the fact that one of 
these petty princes held the rank and title of Grand 
Duke. As a result, when the Golden Horde itself 
decayed and split into five independent kingdoms 
in 1361, the Grand Dukes of Moscow took heart, 
restored unity among the Russian tribes, and refused 
tribute to their old masters ; and at last, about 1480, 
Ivan the Great fairly established his independence. 

Meantime, in this eclipse of Russian power, two 
important states had grown up in the north and 
west, and held possession of those parts of the Rus- 
sian territory which the Mongols had never con- 
quered, or which were too distant for them to hold. 
These were the Republic of Novgorod, and the 
Duchy of Lithuania. Novgorod, on Lake Niemen, 
had been the earliest seat of Russian power. It was 
the chief town of " Great Russia," and continued to 
be of importance even after the foundation of Mos- 
cow. The Mongols never penetrated so far north 
as this, and the proud city never acknowledged the 
Mongol yoke ; but, when the rest of the country was 
reduced to servitude, Novgorod retained its inde- 
pendence, and grew into a mighty, populous and 
wealthy republic. Its territories stretched to the 
White Sea on the north, and to the Gulf of Riga on 
the west ; its inhabitants were intelligent, industri- 
ous and enterprising; its institutions were free, if 
somewhat turbulent. During the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when little republics were holding sway all 
through Northern Eurorie, and free institutions 
seemed to be making their way even into the old 
feudal monarchies, Novgorod — the great republic — 
was at the height of prosperity. It was the eastern 
factory of the Hanseatic League, as London was its 
western, and Bergen its northern ; and, in their pride 



of opulence and liberty, the citizens had as a say- 
ing " Who can resist God and Great Novgorod ? " 

At the same time, the Duchy of Lithuania, in the 
low lands between Russia and Poland, rose to great 
power and extent, encroaching even upon the States 
of the Golden Horde, and making itself master of 
Kiev in "Little Russia," and Smolensk in "White 
Russia," as well as Halitch (Galicia) or " Red Russia," 
and "Black Russia" lying between the three. The 
marriage of Jagellon (Wladislaus V.), Duke of Lithu- 
ania, with Hedwig, heiress of Poland, in 1386. re- 
sulted in a great kingdom, ruled for two hundred 
years by an able dynasty ; during this period Poland 
was at the head of the states of Eastern Europe. 
Prussia was added to its territory by the overthrow 
of the Teutonic Order in the fifteenth century, and 
in 1 561 Livonia, likewise, submitted to Poland. 

The position of things when Ivan III., the Great, 
came to the throne of Moscow in 1462, was as follows : 
All the north of Russia was ruled by Novgorod 
and one or two other republics (Finland belonging 
to Sweden). West of Russia was the united king- 
doms of Poland and Lithuania, now at the height of 
their power. East and south were the Tartars, no 
longer a strong and united despotism, but decayed 
and disunited. It was the work of Ivan to reduce 
the independent Russian principalities under his 
sway; to overthrow and trample into dust the re- 
publics of the North, Novgorod chief of all, and 
to render himself wholly independent of the Tartar 
Khan. He also regained a portion of the Lithuanian 
conquests, but failed to gain any essential advantage 
in the west. His grandson, Ivan IV., the Terrible, 
completed the overthrow of the Mongols, and an- 
nexed Siberia to his dominions in 1581, but he, too, 
failed to make great acquisitions in the west. 
Shortly after his death his dynasty came to a close, 
and the early part of the seventeenth century found 
Russia in a deplorable state. of anarchy and misgov- 
ernment. 

Whilst Russia was thus powerless and disorderly, 
her neighbor, Sweden, had risen to a great height of 
power, under the house of Wasa, and soon took the 
place of Poland, as the leading state in north-eastern 
Europe. Finland had belonged to her of old ; and, 
on the breaking up of the Teutonic Order, Esthonia 
had chosen to submit herself to Sweden, rather than 
come into the hands of Ivan the Terrible. The other 
Baltic provinces, Livonia and Courland, had passed 
under the rule of Poland; and now — after the ex- 
tinction of the house of Jagellon — Poland and Swe- 
den were, for a while, united under Sigismund III., 
grandson of Gustavus Wasa. The permanent union 
of these two free monarchies, under a single sceptre, 
might have resulted in a power of the first rank, en- 
closing the whole eastern Baltic as an inland sea, 
which would have set an effectual limit to the en- 
croachments of barbarous and despotic Russia. It 
turned out, however, that this temporary union was 
in the end the cause of estrangement. Sweden was 
Protestant, Poland was Catholic; and Sigismund, 
embracing the religion of Poland, and wishing to 
force it upon his native kingdom of Sweden, was 
deposed, and his uncle, Charles IX., made king in 
his place. The feud which resulted between the two 
countries continued until the line of Wasa came to 
an end in both. The great war between Charles X. 
of Sweden, and John Casimir of Poland, ended with 
the Treaty of Oliva (1660) — the great landmark of 
the decay of Polish power. By this treaty, Livonia 
was ceded to Sweden, while Courland remained to 
Poland. It was by this treaty, too, that Prussia 
became independent of Poland. But the Swedish 
supremacy did not last long. With the house of 
Romanoff, Russia had entered upon a new career ; 
and the war between Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great, transferred the hegemony to her. Sweden 
lost, at this time, nearly all that she had acquired by 
the Thirty Years' War, and ceded to Russia both 
Esthonia and Livonia, as well as some other smaller 
places. A part of Finland remained with Sweden for 
a while longer, but, in the end, it fell piecemeal to 
Russia. Courland, too, was a fief of Poland ; but its 
duke married the princess — afterwards empress — 
Anne of Russia, and it was not long in transferring 
its allegiance to the rising empire. 

It was the chief work of Peter the Great to obtain 
possession of these Baltic provinces — thus reducing 
Sweden to a third-class power — and to found his 
new capital upon the Gulf of Finland. By this> 
Russia became a maritime and a European power, 
and from this time it began steadily to grow in in- 
fluence among the states in Europe. The next great 



acquisitions in this direction were by the next great 
sovereign, Catherine II., and were at the expense of 
Poland. But the acquisitions from Sweden had still 
left her a flourishing state, while Poland was blotted 
out of existence. There used to be a sentimental 
and unreasoning feeling in regard to Poland, as a 
martyr and the victim of an undeserved fate ; while, 
at the present day, there is an equally unreasonable 
contempt for her, as a nation which had lost all 
manliness, and sunk so low as fully to merit her hard 
fate. It is perfectly true that it was the selfishness, 
the dissensions, the intolerance and the treasons of 
the Polish nobility that brought about the over- 
throw of their country ; and, if they were the only 
ones affected, we could have little sympathy. But 
it was not a healthy change, even from the anarchy 
of the last years of Poland, to the terrible despotism 
of Russia. Many a nation has passed through a 
similar period of decay, end emerged as vigorous as 
ever. It was, after all, the defective constitution of 
the republic, rather than any essential deficiencies 
in the people, that caused the degeneracy ; and, if 
there had not been a strong and unscrupulous 
neighbor to take advantage of a temporary weak- 
ness and ruin under the mask of friendship, Poland 
might have risen again with new life and vigor. 

Of the participators in the .partition of Poland, 
Austria was the least active, and gained the least. 
The Emperor Joseph II. (the, best of his line) was, 
himself, unwilling to engage in the transaction ; but 
his mother's imperious will prevailed, and there was 
the poor excuse that the whole would go to the 
other conspirators if Austria refused her share. 
Prussia received the most important part, the rich 
province of West Prussia, and, for a time, the most 
of Great Poland, with the capital, Warsaw. Russia's 
share was, in general terms, Lithuania with the re- 
mainder of the Baltic provinces. But by the Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807), after the overthrow of Prussia at 
Jena, Great Poland was taken from her, and made 
into the Duchy of Warsaw, which was given to Nap- 
oleon's adherent, the King of Saxony.^ By the 
Congress of Vienna it was constituted as a kingdom 
of Poland, attached to the Russian crown, but guar- 
anteed its independence of administration. Poland 
therefore stands, rightfully, in the same relation to 
Russia that Hungary does to Austria — as an inde- 
pendent kingdom acknowledging the same sove- 
reign ; like England and Scotland before the Union. 
But Hungary, being far the most important part of 
the Austrian dominions, has at last succeeded in se- 
curing her freedom and administrative independence ; 
while Poland, a mere corner of the Russian empire, 
has had all her rights and every vestige of her inde- 
pendence trampled out of existence. 

The career of Russia, in the present century, has 
been rather in the East than in the West. Her 
single attempt to encroach upon her European 
neighbors, was signally checked by the Crimean 
War; but, meantime, she has steadily gone forward, 
both in the south-east and the north-east, adding 
to her power and influence, until she has become a 
rival of Great Britain on the frontiers of the Indian 
Empire, and has established her power firmly on the 
shores of the Northern Pacific. 



RECOLLECTIONS FROM HOMBURG. 

LOUIS BAGGER. 

It is but seldom that the traveler who visits the 
venerable city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, either on 
business or pleasure, neglects to avail himself of this 
opportunity to risk a napoleon or louis-d'or at the 
green tables of Homburg, which can be reached in a 
few minutes — the distance being only nine miles. 
And so it came to pass that I, although I never 
was a gambler in my life before, and never hope to 
be one in future, one fine Saturday afternoon, in the 
month of July, 1864, found myself standing in front 
of one of the rouge et noir tables at Homburg, with 
twenty francs staked on red, merely to try it, and 
that I might be able to say that I had been there 
and tried it. " Messieurs, faites voire jeu, s'il vous. 
•plait ! " cried out the tailleurs, or dealers, of this and 
the three adjoining tables. Calculations were quickly 
finished and the bets made accordingly; the cards 
dealt — and I lost my twenty francs. This was what 
I had expected ; and, considering that I had now 
paid my initiation fee, and had a perfect right to look 
about me and make notes of what I observed, if I 
should think it worth while, I left the table and 
sauntered into an adjoining saloon, where I found 
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seated on a lounge, with a cup of coffee and a small 
glass of kirsch before him, a young journalist from 
Frankfort with whom I was acquainted, and at once 
entered into a conversation with him about this and 
the other watering-places of Germany, at which 
gambling is permitted by the governments, and 
forms one of the main attractions (?) for visitors. 
From him I gained considerable information in re- 
gard to the way in which this business is carried on, 
and about the history of some of the more prominent 
of these institutions. 

But before going any farther, let me try to give 
the reader, who has never been there, an idea of 
what Homburg looks like. The small town itself is 
as plain and uninteresting a place as can be, the 
only feature of interest — besides the springs and 
establishments of Monsieur Blanc — being the old 
castle of the landgraf, which was built in 1680, and 
is surrounded by a large garden or park that affords 
a pleasant, and, especially on Sundays, well patron- 
ised promenade for the residents of, and visitors to, 
the place. The population, exclusive of foreigners, 
numbers perhaps eight thousand, and consists mostly 
of boarding-house keepers, proprietors oiMtels garni, 
and small tradesmen and mechanics. German is the 
language generally spoken, but nearly all people 
that one comes in contact with understand French, 
and many even a little English, Spanish, Italian, 
and Russian also, owing to the great influx of tour- 
ists and sojourners of all nationalities who live here 
all the year round ; for at Homburg the season lasts 
all through the twelve months, and not, as at Baden- 
Baden, only six months of the year. The town itself 
consists mainly of two parallel streets, with cross- 
ings running at right angles, and the center of attrac- 
tion is, of course, the cursaal, in which the waters are 
dispensed and the gambling carried on, the latter 
being assisted by two trente et quarante tables and 
two tables for roulette, with about twenty-five assis- 
tants or helpers in the shape of inspecteurs, tailleurs. 
and croupiers. The gambling goes on almost inces- 
santly, day and night, and these officials have there- 
fore to relieve each other in alternate watches, each 
watch or set serving at the table for six hours at a 
time. The pay that these assistants receive for their 
services is very liberal, particularly according to the 
German scale of remuneration ; but then it must be 
borne in mind, that the duties which devolve upon 
this gentry are by no means of an easy character, 
nor are their positions sinecures, for it requires con- 
siderable skill and dexterity to be a croupier, and 
still more to be' a tailleur. One of the inspectors at 
Homburg, who is now at Wiesbaden, received a 
yearly salary of about $2,000 and his board; some 
receive only half of that, or perhaps $1,500 ; and the 
salary of the croupiers is generally from $600 to 
$1,000 a year, or season, including board. The in- 
specteurs and other assistants at the trente et quarante 
tables are paid better than those at the less select 
and aristocratic game of roulette ; and the apprentice 
at the noble art of tending gambling-tables has to 
go through a regular training and course, and must 
serve for some years at billiards and roulette before 
he can aspire to be promoted to the higher honor 
and larger emoluments of the trente et quarante or 
rouge et noir tables. 

The visitors at Homburg are of a curiously mixed 
class ; mostly demi-monde, gamblers, fast young men 
from Frankfort, and tourists from all parts of Europe 
and America, who are there to " see the elephant " 
and " nudge the tiger ; " for among them are seldom 
found those who regularly "fight "that noble animal 
and make a business of it, though that is always in 
the end a losing one. The visitor at the Mabille and 
Closerie des Lilas in Paris, some few months before, 
will find here many old faces that he well remembers, 
particularly among the ladies, and he will hear 
French generally ignored, while Parisian is spoken 
to perfection. Students from Munich and other 
German university cities, during the holidays, also 
form a very noticeable sprinkling, though this ele- 
ment mostly appears, or tries to appear, incognito, as 
it is against the rules of the universities and turn- 
vereins to gamble in any shape, manner, or form ; but 
more particularly at regular established gambling 
places outside of the university centers. Checks or 
counters are not used, as in the American games of 
faro or keno, but the gold is deposited, then and 
there, on the card and to the amount that one de- 
sires' to bet on against the bank, and if it is lost, the 
croupier rakes it into his bowl, already overflowing 
with gold pieces, with his long rake, like a billiard 
: cue ; or, if the card happens to be a winning one, 



the stake is doubled by the same mechanical-acting 
individual, who never makes a mistake and never 
moves a muscle in his face, no matter how much he 
scoops in or pays out. Fully one-third of the gam- 
blers are women ; and powder and paint, though in- 
dulged in by them to the very extreme (if an extreme 
there be), is there an unnecessary and useless pre- 
caution, for the excitement keeps their cheeks burn- 
ing hot without the rouge, and when they lose, the 
ghastly pale of nature too often overcomes and 
shines through the elaborately and artistically got- 
ten up bloom of youth, health and happiness, and 
the delicately painted veins in bleue at such times 
mock the anatomical knowledge of the artist who 
"did " them — for the real ones, which were previously 
concealed beneath the fair skin, are now but too 
plainly visible in intricate and knotted contour, raised 
by the passion and fevered blood of the fair but losing 
gambler.. 

A great many of the professional gamblers play 
according to a certain system, invented or adopted 
by them, and which they consider as a lever with 
which they will ultimately succeed in breaking the 
bank.' Notwithstanding the frequent failures of 
those who possess these arcance against bad luck — 
and their often being eaten up completely by the tiger 
which they undertake to crush — these systems or 
calculations are in great demand and very generally 
employed. They mostly consist of a certain key, in 
printed figures, that is capable of being applied to 
the game in various ways, and have the appearance 
of a column of logarithms, or a compound interest 
table, printed on a narrow slip of blue or pink paper. 
Sometimes a gambler gets up a new system of his 
own invention, which he keeps constantly before 
him, in his own handwriting, and the secrets of 
which he can only himself understand. Others, 
again, employ complicated machines, or ready-reck- 
oners of wood and pasteboard, which they manipu- 
late, turn around and screw up and down, until it 
shows a certain card or number, which they will then 
play upon. In the fancy stores of Frankfort I have 
often seen these contrivances exhibited for sale ; and, 
until a short time ago, I had in my possession one 
which I bought for one guilder, at Nauheim, and 
took home with me for curiosity's sake, and as a 
souvenir. 

It is now more than twenty years since that the 
Blanc Brothers first started this establishment, after 
having had, for years previous, some experience in 
the same business at the then renowned gambling- 
houses in Paris, Nice, and Monaco. Their modus 
operandi was to enter into partnership with several 
capitalists in Frankfort, who furnished the capital 
necessary for the undertaking, and obtained the per- 
mission from the Landgraf of Hessen-Homburg to 
open a gambling establishment on his premises. By 
several new and captivating devices, they drew a 
great many of their former old customers, at the 
banks at Paris and Monaco, from these establish- 
ments to their new one, and at an early day insured 
success — they often paying as high as from thirty to 
forty per cent, dividend on the shares of their silent 
partners or stockholders. With the single excep- 
tion of one or two seasons, the business of the bank 
has always been highly profitable ; and, in 1864, when 
I visited it, it was said to make more money than 
ever it did before. One of the main attractions of 
the place, for a certain class of people, is the French 
Opera- Bouffe Company, which Mr. Blanc has had reg- 
ularly engaged all through the season for some few 
years past ; and most of the prima-donnas in this de- 
partment of histrionic art, w.hom we have, of late, 
seen on our own stage, have, at some time or other, 
performed at Homburg under the management of 
Mr. Blanc. He also regularly employs the military 
band from Mainz, that discourses sweet music and 
military airs in the cursaal and grounds -surrounding 
it all through the summer season ; imports some of 
the favorite chanteuses from Paris and Vienna, and 
employs all other means by which he can lure young 
men of leisure and fortune to his establishment, 
where they are, of course, regularly fleeced — though 
this operation is gone through with in the most 
pleasant, polite and affable manner possible. But to 
atone for some of these aggressions, Mr. Blanc has 
also built a church at Homburg, or, at least, largely 
contributed towards the funds for its erection ; and 
he is, in that respect, not unlike some of our own 
pious gold-brokers and stock-gamblers, who have 
no scruples in fleecing their fellow-men, and ruining 
legitimate trade by their speculations and manipu- 
lations in Wall Street on week-days, but are pious 



Christians and donate largely to the funds for the 
conversion of the' Heathen Chinee when Sunday 
comes round. To tell the truth, we have no right to 
find fault with the unclean stoop of our neighbor's 
door, so long as we have not yet swept before our 
own. 

It cannot be denied that the company one meets 
with at Homburg is less select than that which usu- 
ally frequents the similar establishments at Baden- 
Baden and Wiesbaden. At the former place, partic- 
ularly, society is far more select and recherche" ; there 
are less professionists, and the demi-monde ,is less 
conspicuous and obtrusive ; and one might easily, 
when in the large and luxuriously appointed Conver- 
sations Haus, imagine oneself at a reception of some 
potentate or minister of state. The toilets of the 
ladies are of the very latest style and most costly 
materials ; the gentlemen are in full dress and glitter 
with decorations and stars in enameled gold and 
diamonds ; and no oaths or profane language is heard, 
everything being managed with the greatest de- 
corum by the maitre de cerimonie and his black- 
coated and white-cravated assistants. And at Wies- 
baden can be found many families belonging to the 
most respectable classes in Germany, who are there 
solely to benefit by the waters, the renowned Aquce 
Mattiaci, the curative powers of which, for certain 
diseases, is beyond a doubt, and who never think of 
frequenting the gambling-rooms, or visit the cursaal 
outside of the concert-hall and reading-room. This 
is much more than can be said of Homburg, where 
nearly every guest, with but very few exceptions, is 
there with the avowed intention of gambling and 
winning by it ; where nearly every woman whom one 
meets is gotten up in gorgeous style, with powdered 
and diamond-sprinkled hair and painted cheeks and 
eye-lashes, and every male seems to have a queer 
predilection for white pantaloons, black or blue 
velvet sack-coats, a watch chain of magnificent pro- 
portions, and a shirt front and fingers studded with 
diamonds — to usurp those places, how long? For 
there is also at Homburg dark stories afloat of des- 
pair and suicide ; and many a bright and prosperous 
career has here seen its downfall and been abruptly 
terminated by a' leaden bullet. 
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EDWARD S. CROSS. 



Swift sailing Cloud ! bearing away my grief, — 

Hid in the fulness of thy silver fleece, — 

Borne on thy wings, — my prisoned thought shall pass 

The bounds that bar my eager, straining eye ; — 

O'er sounding seas shall pass to distant lands, 

Where blooms the lotus, and where evermore 

Blue skies light up the lives of happy men. 

My soul shall wander through Arcadian shades, 

And bask in vales Hesperian, and on shores 

Campanian rest, and gaze on Tuscan seas ; — 

Roam through the enchanted realms of antique Song, 

And, in the fulness of untroubled thought, 

Live, rest, and hope, nor dream that care can be ! 

Yet who would leave, in thought, for distant lands, 
This ever-varying landscape of the skies? 
Bright Islands of the Blest we cannot reach, 
Save by sore climbing steep mountain heights, 
And reach — to find them naught but dreary mist ? 
And see, beyond, that sky which seemed so near, 
Far, far beyond, that Sun which gave them light ; — 
Lands unexplored, save by the eagle's wing ; — ' 
Celestial battlements that proudly rise, 
Daring wild winds to storm each airy hold ; — 
Ethereal Argos in a sea of light, 
Sailing in quest of yonder Golden Fleece, 
Whose splendor lures the westward-gazing eye ; — 
Streets, sapphire-paved, and flanked by walls of gold ;- 
O forms unnumbered, that the wearied eye 
Dimly discerns, -o'erpowered by shifting hues. 
And the fierce lustre of the setting sun ! 



THE SPLUGEN PASS INTO ITALY. 

Our illustration gives a glimpse of a portion of the 
old mountain-town of Spliigen, in the Grisons (or 
" gray country," from the appearance of many of the 
scarred, beetling rocks), in that portion of Switzer- 
land lying immediately south of the Lake of Zurich, 
and one important point on the route to Italy over the 
Spliigen Pass. Here shows the dark awful grandeur 
of a mountain devoid alike of snow, of wood, and of 
verdure, and nothing but dark, threatening, beetling 
rock, apparently ready to fall over at a word, and 
crush the daring intruder; there a range of snow- 
peaks, higher than the others, and unapproachably 
beautiful in the clear whiteness they thrust up to the 
blue sky, and yet by no means so impressive; and 
there, again, a mountain stream rushing madly down 



